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THE CIRCULAR, 


Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
iy: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay: . 
Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—*‘ Discontinue.” 
Fi __________________ 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no ageuts to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 

«* Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘ immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [ say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.”” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 

followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to ihis world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earru 
aS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

“ Verily, verily, Il say unto you, He that believeth 
oa me, the works that [I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

«© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘¢ H1@ will swallow up Deara in Vicrory.” Isaiah, 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Uo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. i 





Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


39 cts. a year. 


rates is charged, 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 


amount in government stamps. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Li}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuaprer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer Vl. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConsTITUTIONAL CuRIs- 
Pauv’s Views 


Criticism or CuristeENDOM. 
Trianity. THe Bisie on MarriaGe. 

or Marriage. Law or AbuuLtery. 
APPENDIX TO PAKT ILL—CotLoguy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al, 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 
ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onertpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
78 cts. a year. 

ga- If not paid in advance, double the above 


Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 ets. not prepaid. 
Jat Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ng to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 








WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Praeti- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious CHERRIES, 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- PEACHES, 


ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 


Oneida, N, Y. Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovr, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 
Jae Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


~~ 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 














W. R.I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma_ 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
rrr 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
_NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Ia" Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 





nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason, Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 


(Standards & Dwarfs.) 


&e., &Ce 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 


Central Business Agency. 


Georer Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘George Craain, Box No. 6, srooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Kmployers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 





This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and ecar- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, tive with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1, Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scroon. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcH. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home. 





| 











History of the Samaritans. 
Bible students may be interested in the follow- 
ing history of the Samaritans, given by Prof. Rob- 
inson in connection with an account of his visit to 
their country : 
It would be useless to spend time here, in 
showing that the Nabulus of the present day 
is the Neapolis of the Roman age ; or that the 
latter appellation took the place of the more 
ancient name Shechem. It is one of the very 
few foreign names imposed by the Romans in 
Palestine, which have survived to the present 
day. The historical testimonies to the general 
identity of Neapolis and Sichem are hardly 
less definite aud numerous, than in the case of 
{Elia and Jerusalem; while the situation of 
Nabulus in the mountains of Ephraim and 
beneath Mount Gerizim, of which tradition has 
never lost sight, corresponds entirely to the 
ancient accounts of the position of Shechem. 
Shechem was a very ancient place; though 
we do not find it mentioned asa city, until 
the time of Jacob. Abraham indeed first 
came, in the land of Canaan, “ unto the place 
of Shechem, unto the oaks of Moreh ;” and 
Jacob on his return from Padan-Aram came 
toShalim, a city of Shechem, “ and pitched 
his tent before”? (east of) the latter city.-- 
This corresponds to the present village of Sa- 
lim, which lies east of Nabulus across the 
great plain. In this plain the patriarch en- 
camped, and purebased the “ parcel of ground,” 
still marked by his well and the traditional 
tomb of Joseph. It was here that Dinah was 
defiled by Shechem the son of Hamor, prince 
of the country ; and the city Shechem with its 
gates is spoken of, named probably after that 











Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


God. 








gious Press. 





prince. It would seem not then to have been 
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large ; inasmuch as the two sons of Jacob were 
able to overcome and to slay all the males.— 
Jacob’s field, as we have seen, was a perma- 
nent possession ; and the patriarch, even when 
residing at Hebron, sent his flocks to pasture 
in this neighborhood. It was on a visit to 
them in this region, that Joseph was sold by 
his brethren. 

On the return of the Israelites from Egypt, 
after they had passed over Jordan, they were 
directed to set up great stones and build an altar 
on Mount Ebal ; and to station six of the tribes 
upon Mount Gerizim to bless the people, and 
six upon Mount Ebal to curse. Between these 
two mountains, according to Josephus, lay 
Shechem, having Ebal on the North and Ger- 
izim on the south. In the division of the land, 
Shechem fell to the lot of Ephraim, but was 
assigned to the Levites and made a city of 
refuge. (Josh. 20:7; 21: 20, 21.) Here Joshua 
met the assembled people for the last time. 
(Josh. 24: 1, 25.) In the days of the judg- 
es, Abimelech treacherously got possesion of 
the city, which gave occasion for the beauti- 
ful parable of Jotham, delivered from Mount 
Gerizim ; in the end the people proved treach- 
erous to the usurper, and the city was destroy- 
ed by him. (Judg. 9: 1—49.) At She- 
chem all Israel came tegether to make Reho- 
boam king; here the ten tribes rebelled ; and 
the city became for a time the royal residence 
of Jeroboam. (1 Kings 12: 1, 12--16, 25. 
We hear nothing more of it before the exile ; 
during which it seems still to have been inhab- 
ited. 

After the exile, Shechem is mainly known 
as the chief seat of the people who thenceforth 
bore the name of Samaritans. Of the origin 
of this people we have no ancient account, ex- 
cept in ihe Scriptures and in Josephus. It 
appears that after the carrying away captive of 
the Israelites from Mount Ephraim and the 
region of Samaria by the Assyrian Shalmane- 
ser, the same monarch brought men from Baby- 
lon, and from other eastern countries, ** and 
placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of 
the children of Israel: and they possessed Sa- 
maria and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 2 Kings 

17: 3,6, 24. Visited and disturbed by lions, 
this people applied tothe King of Assyria for 
one of the Israelitish priests, to ‘ teach them 
the manner of the God of the land ;”? and one 
was sent accordingly, and took up his abode at 
Bethel, the former scene of Jcroboam’s idola- 
try. So ‘‘they feared the Lord, and served 
their own Gods,” cach lis own national idols ; 
‘Cand made unto themselves of the lowest of 
them priests of the high places.” This con- 
tinued to be the case down tothe time when 
the seriptural account was written ; and it was 
this people, according to Josephus, who were 
called in Hebrew Cutheans, and in the Greek 
language Samaritans. (2 Kings 18; 25--34, 
41.) 

According to these accounts, it appears that 
the Samaritans were originally foreigners, hav- 
ing nothing in common with the Jews; and 
not a mixed race, as is commonly assumed, ex- 
cept so far as a few straggling Israelites may 
not improbably have remained in their homes. 
The introduction of the Pentateuch among 
them is sufficiently accounted for, by the re- 
turn of the Israelitish priest to Bethel, and 
the partial renewal of the Israelitish worship. 
When the Jews returned under Zerubbabel 
from their exile, and began to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem and their temple, the Samaritans also de- 
sired to aid them in their work: ‘* Let us build 
with you; for we seck your God as ye do; 
and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of 
Ksar-haddon.” {Ezra 4: 2.) It was the 
refusal of the Jews to admit them to this 
privilege, that gave rise to the subsequent ha- 
tred between the two races; and from that 
moment the Samaritans did all they conld, to 
hinder the rebuilding both of the temple and 
the city. 

It was the same refusal, probably, and sub- 
sequent acts of mutual hatred, that stimulated 
the Samaritans to erect a temple of their own 
upon Mount Gerizim. ‘he immediate occa- 
sion appears to have been the circumstance re- 
lated by Nehemiah, that a son of Joiada the 
high-priest had become son-in-law to Sanbal- 
lat, and had on this account been expelled 
from Jerusalem. (Neh. 13: 28.) <Accord- 
ing to Josephus, this person was Manasseh, a 
brother of the high-priest Jaddus, and was 
expelled as having married the daughter of 
Sanballat the Persian governor of Samaria un- 
der Darius Codomanus and Alexander the 
Great, about 330 B. ©. some eighty years la- 
ter than the time of Nehemiah. The same 
writer relates, that Manasseh withdrew to the 
Samaritans ; and that Sauballat his father-in- 
law, having joined Alexander the Great before 
Tyre, obtained from that monarch permission 
to ereet a temple on Mount Gerizim, in which 
he constituted Manasseh high-priest. Sichem, 
at the foot of Gerizim, now became the me- 


by apostate Jews; and according to Josephus, 
if a Jew at Jerusalem was called to an account 
for eating unclean food, or for breaking the 
Sabbath, or for any similar crime, he fled to 
the Sichemites, declaring himself to be unjust- 
ly accused. 
The mutual hatred continued to increase, 
‘each party contending for the sanctity of their 


‘own temple, though the Jewish historian, with | 
apparent justice, accuses the Samaritans of 


protessing to be Jews and descended from Jo- 
seph, when this might tend to their advantage ; 
or of disclaiming all kindred and connection 


turn. Broils sometimes ensued ; and at length 
the temple on Gerizim was destroyed by John 
Hyreanus about 129 B. ©. after having stood, 
according to Josephus, about two hundred years. 
The broils continued, and the hatred increased. 
Under the procurator Coponius, who followed 
Archelaus, a Samaritan entered Jerusalem se- 
eretly and polluted the whole temple, by scat- 
tering in it human bones. The name Samar- 
itan had now become among th» Jews a by- 
word and aterm of reproach; and all inter- 
course with them was avoided. Of this we 
find various traces in the New Testament.— 
Jesus himself was called a Samaritan in seorn ; 
and the seventy disciples, when first sent out, 
were not to go to the cities of the Samaritans, 
since they did not belong to the house of Is- 
racl. They still clung to their worship on 


a Messiah. (John 4: 20, 25.) In conse- 
quence of this hatred, and in allusion to this 
idolatry, the town of Sichem probably received 
among the Jewish common people the by-name 
Sychar, which we find in the gospel of St. 
John ; while Stephen, in addressing the more 
courtly Sanhedrim, employs the ancient name. 
Yet many of the Samaritans believed on Christ 
in Sichem itself; and afterwards, churches were 
gathered in their towns aud villages by the 
apostles. 

Not long after the times of the New Tes- 
tament, the city of Sichem received the new 
name of Neapolis, which remains to the pres- 
ent day in the Arabie form Nabulus. 
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Socialism in Two Directions. 

The only objection peop'e can have against 
Communism, is in the idea of Communizing down- 
wards. If they were sure of improving their so- 
ciety and circumstances by social partnership, i. ¢., 
of Communizing wpward in every case, there 
would be no hesitation in adopting Communism— 
it would be universally popular. We admit that 
as the world is, there is a possibility of Commun- 
izing downwards; and there are illustrations 
enough of the fact under the present arrange- 
ments of society. We are always reminded of it 
on our excursions to the neighboring city of New- 
ark. The hour that is spent in the ill-smeling 
cars and station-houses and Ferry-boat cabins, 
amidst a promiscuous crowd of not over-refined 
foreigners and others, is the most effective argu- 
ment against mixing up, and in favor of exclusive 
individualism We are 
always glad to escape from the steaming com- 
pound, and surround ourselves with the isolation 
of alittle fresh air. This is to us the Gownward 
aspect of Communism, and of course it is suffi- 
ciently disagreeable. To those who take their 
only views of Communism in this direction, we 
can scarcely wonder that it seems like costing 
more than it comes to. It should however be con- 
sidered on the other hand, that to the mass of 
travelers, the social mixture on the cars and 
steamboats may be a positive improvement on 
So that disagreeable as 


that we have ever met. 


their home associations. 
the operation may be to others, to them it isa 
benefit, Communizing upward. 

But this example has reference to the mere 
chance association of the masses, thrown together 
in the most rudimentary way, without any spir- 
itua! bond, or scientific intention and system. In 
other cases, where people are drawn together by 
voluntary attractions of a moral kind, as in the 
case of church-mectings, &c., there is a percepti- 
bly different social effect. The tendency under 
such circumstances is, to keep up at least the out- 
ward forms of decorum and refinement to the 
standard at which they are maintained by the 
people at home. 

Now what we wish to say is, that while in cer- 
tain cases Communism seems to operate down- 
wards, and in other cases maintains refinement on 
its previous ievel, there is a method by which As- 
sociation may be made in all cases to communize 
upward. The conditions required for this are, an 





ropolis of the Samaritans, and was inhabited 


with them, when this would better serve their | 


Mount Gerizim ; and lived in expectation of 





amount of civilization and education sufficient to 


make a basis of spiritual unity; i. e., 
must be primarily religious, establishing central 
sympathy by a common spiritual attraction to 
Christ; and then they must give free scope to 
mutual criticism. 

With these conditions, Communism will be sure 
to work itself clear of al! bad elements, and go on 
|in a course of steady ascending 1mprovement.— 
By faith in Christ and free criticism, society opens 
the channels of fellowship with the Spirit of truth, 


and communizes with heaven; and however low 


form to the influences which flood it from above. 
EE 


Hope of the Millennium, 

Circularius, to an old Revivalist friend and 
coadjutor.—Have you forgotten how we used to 
pray together for the coming of the kingdom of 
God, when we were so much engaged in the re- 
vivals twenty years ago ? 

Revivalist.—No; and I well remember what ar- 
dent expectations we had then of the Millennium. 
I thought the revivals were certainly ushering in 
the glorious day. 

Circularius-—There was a universal prayer in 
the church at that time for the coming of the 
reign of Christ, and I believe it was inspired. 

Revivalist.—But the world has apparently gone 
back instead of forward since that time. 

Circularius.—It is always the darkest time just 
before day. I believe the day nearer thanit was 
then, but a dark half hour of twenty years has 
come before its dawn. ‘There are some things 
which reconcile me to this wnpromising interval, 
which you perhaps will not be prepared to appre- 
ciate as I do. We prayed for the coming of the 
kingdom of God—for a perpetual revival—for the 
reign of religion over business and worldliness. 
But [ think you will find that Association is the 
only condition in which these things are possible ; 
and that God had to stop, as you may say, and 
put his forces on to the work of breaking up 
the strongholds of selfish life, and institute Com- 
munism. In order to do this, marriage must 
be done away, and family exclusiveness; and 
this is a work of nosmall magnitude. Then after 
selfishness has been overcome and unity perfect- 
ed, still Association must have a basis of support, 
it must conquer the business department, and 
without coming under the love of money, be- 
come a self-supporting institution. This prepara- 
tory work has been going on since the revival era, 
and is still in progress, and [ have still the same 
sanguine hopes of a speedy miilennium, that ani- 
mated all hearts twenty years ago. 
The Latest News. 

THE STORM—THF, ERICSSON SUNK. 

On Thursday evening about 5 o’clock, a sud- 
den and severe storm passed over the Middle 
It was accompanied 











and New England States. 
by a grand display of electricity, and in most 
parts by a violent gale. Many buildings were un. 
rvofed, blown down, and struck by 
Considerable damage was done among the shipping 
in New York Harbor. The Caloric ship Erivsson 
was returning, at the time, from a trial trip in the 
bay, and while off the Jersey shore, a short dis- 
tance from Jersey city, she was struck by the 
squall which careened her over, putting one of 
her ports, which happened to be open, under wa- 
ter, and through it she gradually filled and sunk 
in about eight fathoms water. All on board 
were rescued. Tier trip, it is reported, had been 
very successful, a speed of eleven miles an hour 
having beenattained. The storm soon abated, but 
continued in a milder form during Thursday night, 
yesterday and last night; and to-day it is in full 
blast, whistling the shrill cadence of winter as it 
drives furiously from the North-East. We learn 
from Northern Vermont, that snow has fallen 
there to the depth of several inches. 
WARD ACQUITTED. 

Matthew F. Ward, who was on trial in Ken- 
tucky for the murder of the school teacher Butler, 
has been acquitted. Some of the New-York pa- 
pers are very severe on the Jury, and charac- 
terize the verdict asa disgrace to the jurispru- 
dence of the State. As an offset to this affair of 
Butler and Ward, we recollect a somewhat similar 
one, that turned out differentiy. A college ac- 
quaintance, named Muzzy, while teaching in Ken- 
tucky was attacked as Butler was, by an enraged 


lightning.— 


party, and being prepared defended himself with | 


a pistol, and at the third fire, after repeated warn- 
ings, shot his antagonist dead. 
legal examination, was acquitted. 
SCIENTIFIC CONVENTION. 
The American Association for the advancement 
of Science, is now holding its sixth annual meet- 
ing at Washington. 


the parties | Land Slide, from Brooklyn Heights--4 Tavern 


its standard to begin with, it must rapidly con- | 


He too, upon a| 
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Destroyed--Loss of Life! 

| Saturday, 7 P., M. 

| The rain to-day has tried the cellars and sandy 
| foundations in these regions most seriously, We 
|have just returned froma scene of destruction 
jcaused by the flood, which we can only report jn 
| the briefest outline. The high bank called Brook. 
lyn Heights has given way, and slid into Furman. 
St.. in two places. The first slide, half-way be- 
tween Montague-St. and Fulton Ferry, in an open 
lot, is about forty feet wide, and has projected a 
mass of earth across Furman-St. into a dockyard 
filled with staves. The only damage done here 
| appears to be the destruction of fences and staye. 
'piles, and the covering of about a quarter of an 
acre of the street with mud and stones, some four 
| or five feet deep. 

| ‘The other slide, further on toward Fulton Ferry, 
| though less in amount, was attended with more 
| serious consequences. It came down behind g 
| two-story wooden building, known as the Fur. 
| man-St. Tavern, occupied by Mrs. Mc Colligan, a 
widow, with a family. She, with her daughter 
and a servant, rushed out as the avalanche began 
to move, and barely escaped. Another daughter, 
| @ son, and a young man not belonging to the fam- 
ily, remained, and were buried and crushed with 
the house. ‘This occurred about two o'clock,.— 
Two of the bodies had been dug out when we 
left, and the other was in sight. The street was 
filled with the wreck of the house and the over- 
flowing mire, in the midst of which men were at 
work, surrounded by a crowd of gazers, watching 
curiously for the dead; and over all came down 
Small slides 
were still occurring while we were on the ground, 


the rain, as incessantly as ever. 


and it is quite probable that several other houses 
in that neighburhood will ere long be swept away 
if the rain continues. 

Fire in New York, 

Eight o’clock.—As we go to press, a large fire 
is in progress in the lower part of New-York.— 
We understand it originated in a paper-box ware- 
house in Pearl-St. between Pine and Cedar-Sts., 
and has communicated to the adjoining stores. 

Se 


War Items. 
Selected from the Home Journal and other sources, 


—A new levy of eighty thousand men is about 
to be made in France, 

—The Austrian government has summoned a 
council of generals, to meet at Vienna. 


—Swedish papers report that thirty thousand 
Russians were employed in cutting a channel in 
the ice from Cronstadt to Sweaborg, 


—A company is about starting at Paris, to run 
pleasure boats between Marseilles and Constan- 
tinople, the charge to be sixty dollars. 


—The English fleet is largely provided with bal- 
loons, intended to carry inflammable materials to 
scatter over towns, villages and fleets, when the 
wind favors such operations. 

—The London Times: “ We fear there in no 
doubt of the fact that the Emperor of Russia has 
seized the property of Sir H. Seymour, the British 
ambassador at St. Petersburgh.” 


—The Accidental Death Insurance Company un- 
dertakes to insure the lives of the Turkish Expe- 
dition at three guineas per cent, and to compen- 
sate for all injuries received by violence in the 
service for the same sum. 

—On a late occasion, the officers of Customs, 
London, seized a vessel in the Thames, Jaden with 
saltpetre and sulphur, consigned to a Russian port. 
[tis understood that the governmert intend to 
enforce the penalties against the shippers. 


—It is said that upon the average, sixteen men 
in every troop of the English army destined for 
Turkey were married; consequently, the twen- 
ty-live thousand men would leave behind two 
thousand five hundred wives, and between five 
and six thousand children. 


—Sir Cuaries Napier, Admiral of the British 
fleet in the Baltic, has declared to the Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden that “the time has come 
when considerable modifications must be made in 
their declaration of passive neutrality, a position 
evidently untenable.” 








—English cotton shirts, on which the concise 
contents of the Koran are roughly printed in blue, 
are now selling in the Turkish camp. They are 
eagerly bought up at tenfold their value, as the 
urkish soldiers attach to those talismanic ex- 
tracts the gift of making the wearer invulnerable 
i battle. 





—The war in the East is to be in strict accord- 
ance witha treaty between the Porte, France, 
and England, signed on the night of March the 
15th, embracing five articles:—Ist. England and 
France engage to support Turkey by force of 
arms until the conclusion of a peace that shall 
secure the independence and integrity of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. 2d. The Porte shall not con- 
clude peace without the consent of her allies. 3d. 
The allies shall evacuate the Turkish territories 
after the war. 4th. This treaty to remain open 
for the adhesion of other Powers of Europe. 5th. 
Turkey guarantees to all the subjects of the 
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Porte, without distinction of creed, perfect equal-|Saturday evening, the laborer’s and mechanic’s 


ity inlaw. Protocols are attached, regulating the 
details. Meanwhile, the campaign has begun. 
— 0 


Dreams, 


It would appear from the following paragraphs, 
that in these disturbed times the monarchs of the 
like Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh of old, 
It will be to some pur- 


earth, 
have taken to dreaming. 
pose, if they are made to learn as their prototypes 
did, that ‘the heavens do rule :’ 


“The principal topic of conversation for some 
weeks past in the salons of St. Petersburg, isa 
dream which the Emperor has had, and which he 
has recounted to some of the courtiers. For four 
consecutive nights it seems that the patron saint 
of Russia appeared to him in his half-sleeping 
haif-waking moments, and sternly catechized him 
as to his motives in undertaking the crusade 
against the Turks; and whether the conquest of 
the Ottoman Empire was prompted by ambition, 
or the desire to plant the cross on the territory 
of the unbeliever. The Emperor assured the 
saintly visitor, nearly in the same terms as those 
employed to Sir Hamilton Seymour, that he was 
above all paltry and personal consideration; he 

ave his word as a gentleman that religion, and 


‘ pay-day.’ @. W. H. 
Newark, April 24, 1854. 
The business before us this morning was to 
plant nuts—walnuts and chestnuts—on the hill 
| north-west of the house, in order to make a grove 





| for the protection of our garden against the bleak | 
winds of winter; and to make a ditch on Mount | 


Tom, which rises steeply west of us, in order to 





protect our garden from the rush of water in time 


of spring freshets and sudden showers. The first | 
job was assigned to M. and me. With the plow! 
and oxen we threw two furrows together, forming 
a ridge across the field, and planted the nuts on 
the top of it, putting one in a hill about five feet | 
We made three ridges across the field | 
We had | 


about 50 young nut trees that were started last | 


apart. 
50 rods long and twelve feet between. 


year, which we also set in the rows. Having fin- | 
' 

ished our job, we went to see how the ditchers | 
. . " | 

progressed, and found their work also done. The | 





ditch looked quite picturesque, winding along the 
steep hill-side, in and out of the little gullies 





religion alone, was the cause of his taking up arms ; 
and though the acquisition of territory might fol- 
low trom the success of his armies, yet that such 
aggrandizement would sorely alflict him; never- | 
theless, he added, if it were the inscrutable de- 
sign of Providence that the Muscovite sway 
should extend to the Bosphorus, he must resign 
himself to the decree. 

«The saint, it appears, was at first as incredu- 
lous as the British Minister as to the sincerity of 
his Imperial protege ; he repeated his visits and 
his questions, each time more sternly than before. 





The Emperor got rather impatient at so much 
cross questioning, and in a moment of irritation, 
swore lustily, in good Slavonic, that he repudiated | 
the insinuations of his visitor, and that his only | 
object was the triumph of the orthodox faith.—- | 
This little ebullition of temper, though rather | 
profanely displayed, calmed St. Nicholas, and the | 
last words uttered by him were, * Pursue thy pro- | 
ject, my son, and in the name of God, who has | 
sent me to you, | promise you victory.’ This tale 
was soon bruited abroad, and from the salons of 
the nobles circulated among the lowest classes of 
the people, and is perhaps at this moment relat- 
ed, with the usual additions, in every part of the 
Russian Empire. 

“It would appear that the Czar has not the 
monopoly of dreams ; visions have also disturb- 
ed the slumbers of King Otho of Greece. His 
Hellenic Majesty has likewise been assured that 
healso has a mission. ‘This mission was revealed 
to him by a monk, and it is nothing more nor less 
than that his hand is the one which shall plant the 
cross on the dome of St. Sophia; and to this dream, 
it seems, he listens more than to the advice and 
warnings of his best friends.”—London Times. 

“ Mention is made of the prediction of a Pole, 
so far back as the fifteenth century, that during 
the present year he would be canonized, and that 
in the same year a great battle would be fought 
on the borders of Gallicia, between the ‘Turks, 
English and French on one side, and the Russians 
on the vther. He has actually been canonized, 
and the prediction is said to attract great atten- 
tion in Poland.”—Vienna Correspondence of the 
Tribune. 


—— EE oo 


From the Communes. 

In a conversation this evening about writing, 
which continues to stir our ambition some, we 
came to the conclusion that if there was any fruit 
produced in the family, we would rejoice in it, 
and it was no matter by which branch. We 
would thank God that his word has mediums for 
utterance in this, world—that he has a people that 
as a body can proclaim the faith once delivered to 
the saints—a faith that establishes communication 
between believers and Christ. We may say in 
everything, God prospers whom he will, and whom 
he will he humbleth. It is not of him that will- 
eth, nor of him who runneth, to write, but of God 
who giveth something to say. L. H. B. 

Wallingford, April 25, 1854. 

Newark during the last year, has been building 
a new ‘ Market House’, extending over the canal 
from Broad-st. to Mulberry-st. It is between 
700 and 800 feet long, and about 25 feet wide, and 
has been recently opened for use. Last Saturday 
evening several of us went through it, to see what 
there was to be seen. ‘he first thing that met 
our eye was the row of gas-lights, which extend 
the whole length, through the center of the 
building. They presented a pleasant sight as 
seen from the entrance. The end towards Broad- 
8t., is occupied by meat dealers; then next comes 
the butter, cheese, and lard dealers; next the tea 
and cofice dealers ; then the vegetable merchants, 
with stands of flowers sprinkled in here and 
there, giving a pleasant variety to the whole. 
The oyster dealers come next; and last the fish- 
nen with their stands, covered with a variety of 
fish, shad, however, taking the lead now-a-days. 
The whole scene was enlivened, by a mixed mul- 
titude of men, women, and children; it being 





which furrowed it, and waiting to guide the water 
which runs in them, off at the south-west corner 
of the garden. We think of adding still to its 
beauty by planting 1aspberry-bushes on its banks. 
H. 3. 8. 


The Difference of Work and Play. 


In a conversation here the other even- 





ing, some one remarked that he had often 
worked hard all day, and then at night 
joined in some physical sport that required 
the hardest kind of exercise, with perfect 
enthusiasm; and this led to some inquiry 
as to what made the muscular exertion 
in play so much easier than in labor.— 
One thing evidently is, that in play there 
is no feeling of obligation or care. <A 
person acts out his life spontaneously, 
without reference to the future, but only 
to the present enjoyment. Where a per- 
son’s whole soul is engaged in what he is 
about, his eye is single, and therefore his 
body is full of light; and we may say, of 
Mr. A. remarked that 
when he went to work in the machine- 


light-heartedness. 


shop at Newark, he enjoyed it exceeding- 
ly, because he had no responsibility beyond 
the particular jobs that were given him 
from time to time, which he had plenty of 
time to perform, and every inducement to 
do well, and was without any profess- 
ional information of his own, which 
would prevent his following the directions 
of others with hearty good will. 

The enthusiasm of sport, and the lux- 
ury of rest, then, consist in the concen- 
tration of purpose, and the harmonious 
and single-eyed action of all the powers, 
and their freedom from dividing and dis- 
turbing influences. 

But it may be asked, How can this 
state of things be attained 2 There are 
ten thousand things to care for, and 
somebody must look after them. The 
future must be attended to, and it will 
not do to neglect its interests, 

We may say in reply to this objection, 
it is true that there are ten thousand in- 
terests to care for—so many, and so mo- 
mentous, that nothing short of omnipo- 
tence can attend tothem. Therefore we 
will not attempt to manage them, but 
cast all our burdens upon him who careth 
for us. We will be converted and become 
as little children. We will seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and have but one thing to care for, 
that is to know and do his will. Then, 
when we are perfectly conformed to this 
condition of things, we shall be single- 
eyed, free as birds, and happy as frolicking 
children. 

Christ proved himself to be a most per-| 
fect business character and foreman of 
all work, when he propounded the philos- 





ophy contained in these sayings ;‘ Ye can-|departed into a solitary place to pray; 
not serve God and mammon,’—‘ Take no but there his disciples found him, and 
thought for your life.’—‘ Seek first the said to him, ‘ All men seek for thee.’ 
kingdom of God,’ &e. _Also when he healed the leper it is said, 

One of the qualifications of a good that the matter was blazed abroad so 
foreman is a faculty of making those who much that Jesus could no more openly 
work under him feel free and contented, enter into the city, but was without in 
and at the same time getting as much desert places ; and there even they came 
In connec- 
accomplishes by relieving men of the per- tion with the third instance, it is said, 


work out of them as possible. This he to him from every quarter. 


. . | . . 
_plexing cares which pull them so many that a great multitude fron all the region 


different ways, and by giving them a per- about, when they had heard what things 
fect concentration and intensity of life. he did, came to him, and he spake to his 
All who have tried him for their foreman disciples that a small ship should wait on 
can testify that his yoke is easy, and his| him, because of the multitude, lest they 


burden is light. H. J. 8 | should throng him ; for he had healed 
, . . J | . 
Wallingford Commune. |many, insomuch that they pressed upon 
) 


The Opposite of Advertising, | him to touch him, as many as had plagues. 
We notice one characteristic of Mark’s| [This may suggest one reason of Christ’s 
frequenting the sea so much,—it was an 
‘expedient to get away from the multi- 
itucdes.}| When he healed the deaf and 
‘dumb man, he took him aside from the 
multitude ; and so he led the blind man 
out of the town, showing he had need to 


gospel, is the frequent mention of Christ’s 
charging persons not to make him known. 

In the first chapter it is said, ‘ He heal- 
ed many that were sick of divers diseases, 
and cast out many devils, and suffered 
not the devils to speak, because they knew 
him’ In the same chapter also is an ac-| allay rather than increase the excitement 


~ . . l¢ ; 
count of his healing a leper, to whom he | about him. 


said, ‘See thou say nothing to any man,’| Christ’s works advertised him all and 
In the third chapter it is said that; More than he wished to be advertised ; 
‘unclean spirits when they saw him, fell | and his policy is a good criticism on the 
down before him, and cried saying, Thou | modern system of puffing. 

art the Son of God; and he straitly 
charged them that they should not make 


| The true Intellectual Medium. 
| One of the problems that the more 
| philosophical class of educators have been 


him known.’ In the seventh is related 
the case of a man who was deaf, and had 


Christ 


| 
‘alled upon to solve, has been, to so ar- 


range a course of studies that no part of 
the mind should be neglected or receive 
an undue proportion of culture—such a 
one as would secure a just development 
of the memory, the taste, the imagina- 
tion, and the power of dealing with ab- 
stract and moral ideas, 


an impediment in his speech, 
cured him and then charged those who 
knew it, that they tell no man, The 
eighth chapter contains an account of his 
healing a blind man; and him he charged 
to go away to his house, and not into the 
town, and not to tell it to any in the town. 
All this is very 
good for its purpose, so far and so long 
asit ispursued, But this method as pur- 
sued in schools only surrounds the scholar 
With an atmosphere of books, and that for 
a limited time. Something better for the 
purpose is demanded ; and it will be 
found at last that the true way of secu- 
ring it is by placing him in a social me- 
dium, which is composed of men and wo- 
men who are the embodiments of all 
the departments of the intellect ;—he 
should be surrounded by living ideas 


The same chapter relates that he charged 
his disciples, after their own expressions 
of faith in him, to tell no man of him.— 
In the following chapter, as he came 
down with his disciples from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, he charged them to 
tell no man about the things they had 
seen, till the Son of man was risen from 
the dead, Also in the same, it is said ‘ He 
passed through Galilee, and would not 
that any man should know it.’ 

It is evident that he desired to fulfill 


his work with as little noise as possible. . 
upon all subjects, and not merely by 


His work was chiefly with his disciples. | ° ; : 
ideas contained in books, 


In his prayer, after saying he had finished 
the work his Father gave him to do, he| This true medium for intellectual ex- 
says, ‘I have manifested thy name to the | pansion can be secured only by a commu- 
men which thou gavest me out of the |Dity of interests, and by a union of many 
world...-I have given unto them the different individuals and occupations in 
words which thou gavest me..--While I} one household. Let the philosopher and 
was with them in the world I kept them the poet, the man of thought and the man 
in thy name, &.’ He was contented to| for action combine, and there will be an 
manifest forth his glory unto them, and | intellectual atmosphere composed ‘of all 
then let them be his witnesses after he| the elements necessary for mental stimu- 
was no more present. lus and growth. Modern science has de- 
We notice that Mark mentions in con-| onstrated that plants are composed 
nection with most of the instances above | Of several different constituents ; and 
quoted, circumstances which show that|that for their perfect and healthful 
Christ’s care to avoid publicity as much growth, it is necessary to have a soil that 
as possible, was very necessary in order| contains and will furnish these primary 
to give him any opportunity for private|¢lements ; this idea holds good of man’s 
communion with his Father, or with his|™ental wants and growth. Selfishness, 
disciples ; and possibly it was necessary |y separating men into classes, compels 
in order to save him from a greater draft | Most of them to live in an atmosphere of 
upon his magnetic virtue than he could| one idea, and to grow upon a soil men- 
afford. In connection with the first in-| tally poverty-stricken, How great a ma- 
stance quoted—his casting out devils, and | jority of men live and rear their families 
suffering them not to speak &c— it is; amid the little thoughts connected with 
said, that all the city were gathered |@ single occupation ! 
about the door ; and the next morning} In sucha medium as would be formed 
rising up a great while before day, he’ bya union of differently endowed intel- 
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Jectual men, and various occupations, a 
remedy would be found for any consti- 
tutional preponderances or 
mental character. 
mere facts would constantly feel an in- 
fluence from the investigator, impell- 
ing him to look deeper than the sur- 
face of things; the man of poetical 
turn would be constantly held in check 


de 


ling to them. ‘God will save us if we 
are faithful,’ is the Gospel of Methodism; 


fects of | and while those who believe have received 
The young man of 4 ‘better promise’ than that, by which 
o 


| their integrity of heart is secured, yet 
‘many are still fettered by the old ideas of 
ithe conditionality of salvation in respect 
‘to certain specific things. They say, they 
‘might expect certain blessings,—for in- 


by the influence of the utilitarian, and |stance, victory over disease, if they had 


vice versa. 
socicty would not preclude men from be- 
ing stronger in some mental trait than in 
others, it would prevent all eccentricities 
and extremely one-sided mental charac- 
ters, and at the same time broaden the 
intellectual platform for all to stand up- 
on in harmony. 

The young man, in such a state of s0- 
eiety, could sooner find his particular the- 
ater of activity ; and whilst he followed 
his strongest attraction he would not be 
compelled to neglect his lesser ones. This 
would counteract that force of circum- 
stances which educates men for one call- 
ing, when they are better fitted for an- 
other. 
men who are floating in seeming ineffi- 
ciency, but who are, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, struggling to find their places and des- 


tinies. 


The Door of Life, 

The hope which the gospel offers free- 
ty to mankind, is truly a great and glori- 
ous gift. Without it, life is at best but 
a flower, that springeth up, blossoms for 
a season and then fades away. It is su- 
perficial and transitory—leading men to 
serve the creature rather than the Crea- 
tor, to seek satisfaction and happiness in 
outward instead of inner realities, result- 
ing in disease, old age, and death. 

The gospel gives to us a new exist- 
ence—ushering us into a new world, 
where old things pass away and all 
things become new ; causing the scales 
of unbelief to cleave from our eyes, ena- 
bling us to see and serve the living and 
true God. It gears us on to the great 
interior realities of the universe, so that 
our purposes extend not over a few short 
years, but stretch far into,eternity. Our 


life returns back to the Creator instead of 


the creature, bringing us into communi- 
cation with Him and the heavenly hosts 
—leading us to the way of eternal life 
and happiness. It is the light ‘ which 
lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.’ It opens the door for com- 
plete salvation of soul and body, filling 
the believer with resurrection life and 
newness. 

For the present it offers not a place of 
ease and uninterrupted rest, but rather 
calls us to ‘ fight the good fight of faith,’ 
that we may sow to the spirit, overcome 
the world, and lay hold on eternal life.— 
Yet we know that in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not; and that ‘ Kye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them th: 
Jove him.’ 


Extent of the new Covenant. 

We shall be prepared for the most 
efficient service of God, when we appre- 
hend in its fullest extent the meaning of 
the New Covenant. Those who have en- 
tered that Covenant to the salvation of 
their souls, may yet detect, in a minor 
form, remnants of Methodism still cling- 





While this constitution of 


It would lessen the number of 


‘the faith. 

But the New Covenant provides, not 
only for the ultimate benefit, but for the 
Leenceding conditions of salvation, in every 
‘case where it is needed, And because 
‘unbelief stands in the way of the health 
and power of God, certainly deliverance 
‘from it is the peculiar gift of the New 
| Covenant—one without which it would be 
anullity. We do well to estimate right- 
ly the nature of unbelief, and then we 
shall see that the majesty and generosity 
lof God are more manifest in delivering us 
‘from it, than from any of the subsequent 
‘effects. It is a small thing to say to dis- 
‘ease and distress, Go! compared with what 
lit is to say to unbelief, Go! Unbelief is 
ithe great protecting cover of all evil—the 
‘thick, impervious veil that hides us from 
\God. It is the vast overshadowing abom- 
lination that broods over mankind, foster- 
ling beneath it every form of falsehood 
misery, and making the world a 
great grave-yard. All that under 
‘this murky canopy, are just as if they 


| 
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are 


}were buried in graves far under the ground. 
‘The sun is shining on the surface, but 
they are under the turf, and lay deaf to 
the music of heaven, and blind to the 
ibrightness of spiritual truth, until called 
forth by the peremptory voice of God,— 
There is in Christ’s spirit a power to ex- 
pel unbelief—to dissolve the enclosure of 
the soul, and to dissipate the illusions 
that envelope it. 


wduaithiaaipaiitainise - 
The Receptive Spirit, 

The quality of spirit which God de- 
lights to meet, and enter into loving re- 
lations with, is that of childlike recep- 
tivity. And we shall find by watching 
our experience, that at those times when 
we feel the least strength of ourselves, 
we are always surprised by some mani- 


And 


are 


festation of Chyist’s power in us, 
the reason is obviously this: we 
then more likely to be divested of pride 
und self-sufficiency, and have more of 
that quietness and confidence that at- 
When the mind is filled 


with its own thoughts and plans, there 


tracts strength. 


is no room for the spirit of God to flow 
in. But in a state of perfect self-aban- 
donment to his will, without thought or 
care for anything but to be a medium of 
his Spirit, then—when we least expect it 
—we ure made conscious of a new life 
working in us, giving vigor and efficiency 
io every part of our nature. To be re- 
ceptive, to wait on the Lord, and to be 
pure in heart, are nearly synonymous ex- 
ressions. ‘To wait on the Lord is to be 
ii an attitude to receive his spirit, and 
none ever wait in vain; but ‘they that 
wait on the Lord shall 
‘strength.’ And to be pure in heart, is to 
be free from double-mindedness, and this 
‘oo is the only state in which we can be 
open to God’s spirit. In direct connec- 
tion with the expression, ‘Draw nigh to 
God and he will draw nigh to you’— 
James says, ‘ Purify your hearts ye double- 
Christ also said ‘ Blessed are 





renew their 





minded,’ 


the pure in heart for they shall see God’. 


The Theme of the New Testament. 


The substance, the all-absorbing 
theme, the beginning, middle, and end 
of the whole New Testament is, Jesus 
| Christ. In the Gospels He walks in| 
| bodily presence before us. In the Epistles | 
He assumes an invisible, but none the 
less real existence, in the Holy Ghost. 
In the first chapters of Acts we see him 
glorified, hovering, as it were, on the con- 
fines of the two worlds ; then a cloud re- 
moves him from the sight of the apostles, 








and puts an end to his visible, finite pres- 
ence, but only to make room for his mys- 
‘tical omnipresence in the life of the | 
church, which is for this reason styled | 
‘his body, the fullness of him that filleth 
all in all.” In the Apocalypse He reap- 
pears visibly, but no longer in the form 
of a servant and in the likeness of sinful 
flesh. He comes forth in the full splen- 
dor of his spiritual and bodily glory, with 
the crown of stars, and his face shining 
as the sun.—Schaff. 
——ann 
The Law of Love. 

BY R. C, TRENCH. 
Pour forth the oil,—pour boldly forth; 

It will not fail until 
Thou failest vessels to provide, 

Which it may largely fill. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 
And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them, every one. 
But if, at any time, we cease 
Such channels to provide, 
The very founts of love, for us, 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep, 

That blessing from above ; 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have; 

Such is the law of love. 

ea — 

We clip the following from the Evening Post, as 
presenting a curious development of the microscope> 
if true : 

Tue Herr [Harr] or rue Boursons Derer- 
MINED PrystOLOGIcALLy. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Badlletin 
returns to the old question, ‘Have we a Bourbon 
among us?’ and gives a very decided negative to 
it, based on scientific grounds. The heir of the 
Bourbon family is settled as follows : 

By reference to Peter A. Browne’s Trichologia 
Mammatlium, a treatise on the organization, prop- 
erties and uses of hair and wool, it will be seen 
that he has classed mankind (by their pile) into 
three species ; the cylindrical-piled man, the oval- 
piled man, and the eccentrically elliptical-piled 
man. Mr. Browne has said, with great truth, 
that the pile of the American Indian is always 
cylindrical; that of the white man is always an 
oval or an approach to the true oval; and that 
the wool of the negro is always eccentrically 
elliptical. This admits of no exceptions. No 
physiological fact has been more conclusively 
proved, than that an individual of mixed blood 
will have pile on his head to correspond with that 
of each of the types of which his blood is com- 
pounded. It can be safely said, that no cylindric- 
al hair or pile can be found on the head of a man 
of purely white blood. 

Mr. Browne has lately been presented with a 
lock of the hair of the Rev. Eleazer Williams, 
and has subjected it to examination and meas- 
urement, by means of the microscope. He found 
it consisted of cylindrical and oval pile, and did 
not discover any eccentrically elliptical. The eyl- 
indrical pile, although not amounting to one half 
of the hairs in number, were found in profusion. 

Mr. Browne has on several occasicns, solved 
questions of pedigree; but this is the first time 
he has had occasion to decide a case of such great 
moment. 

The difference of a hair, however proverbially 
indifierent, becomes betwixt Eleazer Williams and 
the Bourbon crown a very serious obstacle, which 
will prevent the reverend gentleman or his heirs, 
(hairs,) from being covered with that, under which 
we are told, uneasy sleeps the head that wears it. 





Pror. Henry on Arcuirectrure.—lIt 
should be reckoned not a fine, but a Uservn 
Art. In building, we should plan the inside 
first, and then plan the outside to cover it — 
Buildings should have an ethnological charac- 
ter. They should express to other ages the 
wants, customs and habits of the age of their 
construction. A Grecian temple was intended 
for external worship. An old Greek would 
laugh to see us construct a Grecian temple for 
a Treasury building or a meeting house. It 
should have no windows in it. and should be 
entirely too dark for such uses. Butit is easier 
to copy than to originate, and henee our ser- 








vili'y. The material should alter the charac- 


ter of the structure. The Crystal Palace w 
par excellence, the building of the Nineteenth © 
Century. Its material, its history, its purposes © 
were unprecedented. It is a want of the timeg F 
to build so that our houses can be taken down ~ 
and transported. The mind has no innate eog. | 
nitions of beauty in architectural details. The 7 
stout marble pillar we recognize as essential tg 
the support of a heavy weight only until we fing 

a stouter pillar of greater ability to supporg ” 
weight, which yet may be of smaller dimen. © 
sions. <A bronzed iron pillar of a few incheg ” 
diameter satisfies the mind ;_ but if we paint it 
to look like stone, it seems insufficient, and ou — 
taste is shocked.— Times. 





THe Warer-Works at tue New Crys. 
vTAL PaLace or Sypennam.—The Water.” 
works at Versailles have been hitherto the 
finest in the world. They are but rarely pug — 
in motion, the cost being, it is said £500 each 
time. From an interesting article in Frazer's 
Magazine, it appears that the water-works at 
Sydenham will be five times as extensive, and 
will play fifty times in the year. The water — 
will be brought through an artesian well, from 
a depth of 500 feet. While the spectator ig 
gazing, the unseen flood will be driven upwards 
of 900 fect to the reservoirs. At a given sigs 
nal the fountain will play, and the grand ters 
race, for 2,000 feet, will let fall a living fringe 
of silver from dolphins’ months into the lo 
drawn basin at their feet. The central foun. 
tain will shoot up 230 feet, and its 1,000 jete 
aire contrived to form a moving constant pyras 
mid, like some Arctic glittering peak of ice.— 
So extraordinary will be the circulating system 
of this magic garden, and such the force of the 
pressure, that 2000 tons of water will be forced — 
through its entire frame every minute.—Lon- 
don Record. 


+ 


A Tarantuta’s Nest.—The nest of a tare 
antula (spider) has been found in California, 
says the Boston Post, of most singular con- 
struction. It is about three inches in length” 
by two in diameter, built of adobes, the wall 
being nearly half an inch thick. Inside of 7 
this is a projection, which nearly divides it into” 
two apartments, about an inch in diameter, ~ 
The inside is lined with a white downy sub-7 
stance, not unlike velvet, and presents one of- 
the cleanest and most tidy little households im 
aginable. Bnt the most curious part of it is a 
door, which fits into an aperture, and closes it” 
hermetically. The door is secured by a hinge, 
formed of a like fibrous substance as the lining 
of the house, and upon which it swings with 
freedom. The nest is oceupied by a dozen 
little tarantulas, which seem to subsist on @ 7 
yellow secreted substance, that appears upon | 
the walls of the front apartment. ‘The arrange- 7 
ment of the door for the protection of the 7 
little inmates, indicates great instinctive archi- 
tectural knowledge. It isthe intention of the ~ 
finder to forward this curiosity to the Smith- 7 
sonian Institute, at Washington.—Z/ome Jour- ~ 
nal, 


nn 


Gotp Prennies.—A curious fact is related 
concerning the pennies of William [V., which 7 
have now become very scarce. The copper of © 
which these coins were made, was discovered ~ 
to contain a portion of gold, so that each pen-~ 
ny was intrinsically worth three-halfpence. Im y 
accordance with those laws of human action” 
which seem as universal and immutable as ~ 
those of chemical ageney, the whole issue” 
shortly found its way to the melting-pot.— 
(Lnglish) Critic. : 

: ila Ula 

—Our desires are the presentiments of the fac- 
ulties which lie within us—the precursors of 
those things which we are capable of performing.” 
That which we would be. and that which we de ~ 
sire, present themselves to our imagination, about 
us and in the future: we prove our aspiration — 
after an object which we already secretly possess. | 
It is thus that an intense anticipation transforms 
a real possibility into an imaginary reality. When ~ 
such a tendency is decided in us, at each stage of 
our development a portion of our primitive desire 
accomplishes itself, under favourable circumstane 
ces, by direct means; and, in unfavourable circum- 
stances, by some more circuitous route, from 
which, however, we never fail to reach the straight 
road again.— Goethe. 


~ > 
Co Correspondents. 

J. W. P.—With a little more care and practice in writing, 
your articles will be very acceptable, 

L. V. V.—The subject of your note has been touched in& 
similar way by other correspondents, and will hardly bear Tre- 
peating. 

£3 Our friends who have heen in the practice of writing 
their communications in pencil, will favor us by using pen and 


ink. Pencil marks are liable to become effaced. 
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